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EDITORIAL PREFACE 



The purpose of this series of small volumes on the 
leading forms which religious life has taken in India is 
to produce really reliable information for the use of all 
who are seeking the welfare of India. Editor and 
writers alike desire to work in the spirit of the best 
modern science, looking only for the truth. But, while 
doing so and seeking to bring to the interpretation of 
the systems under review such imagination and sym- 
pathy as characterize the best study in the domain of 
religion to-day, they believe they are able to shed on 
their work fresh light drawn from the close religious 
intercourse which they have each had with the people 
who live by the faith herein described ; and their study 
of the relevant literature has in every instance been 
largely supplemented by persistent questioning of those 
likely to be able to give information. In each case the 
religion described is brought into relation with Chris- 
tianity. It is believed that all readers in India at least 
will recognize the value of this practical method of 
bringingout the salient features of Indian religious life. 



PREFACE 



The material for this account of the village gods of 
South India has been gathered almost entirely from my 
own observation and inquiry. I have been able to get 
little help from books, as this is, I think, the first 
attempt at dealing systematically with this aspect of 
Indian religion. It does not pretend to be anything 
like an exhaustive account of all the various rites and 
ceremonies observed in the worship of the village 
deities. The variety of ritual and ceremonial in the 
different districts of South India is almost endless, and 
I have not attempted in this book to give an account 
even of all the various ceremonies that have come 
within my own knowledge. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to call the book “An Introduction to the Study of 
the Village Gods of South India.’ ’ I believe, however, 
that all the main types of this particular form of 
Hinduism are included in the following pages, and that 
enough has been said to enable the reader to get a 
fairly complete idea of its general character and to 
compare it with similar forms of religion in other parts 
of the world. 

I have to acknowledge the kindness of the Editor 
of The Nineteenth Ce?itury and After for allowing me 
to reprint in Chapters IV, VI, and VII portions of 
articles contributed by me to that Magazine. I owe 
the drawings from which illustrations have been made 
to Mrs. Whitehead; while Miss Stephen, the Archdeacon 
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of Madras, and other friends have most kindly supplied 
me with the photographs used for that purpose ; and 
the Government of Madras has generously allowed me 
to use the plates for some of the illustrations which 
previously appeared in a bulletin that I wrote some 
years ago for the Madras Museum. 

A Glossary of Indian Terms and several Indices 
have been included in order to facilitate reference to 
the large amount of unfamiliar detail which the book 
contains. 



Henry Madras. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The worship of the village gods is the most ancient 
form of Indian religion* Before the Aryan invasion, 
which probably took place in the second millennium 
B.C., the old inhabitants of India, who are sometimes 
called Dravidians, were a dark-skinned race, with 
religious beliefs and customs that probably did not 
greatly differ from those of other primitive races. 
They believed the world to be peopled by a multitude 
of spirits, good and bad, who were the cause of all 
unusual events, and especially of diseases and disasters. 
The object of their religion was to propitiate these 
innumerable spirits. At the same time, each village 
seems to have been under the protection of some one 
spirit, who was its guardian deity. Probably these 
village deities came into being at the period when the 
people began to settle down in agricultural communities. 
We may see in them the germs of the national deities 
which were so prominent among the Semitic races and 
the great empires of Egypt, Nineveh, and Babylon. 
Where the family developed into a clan, and the clan 
into a tribe, and the tribe into a nation, and the nation 
into a conquering empire, the god of the family naturally 
developed into an imperial deity. But in ancient India, 
before the coming of the Aryans, the population seems 
to have been split up into small • agricultural and pas- 
toral communities. There were no nations and no 
conquering empires. And it was not till the Aryan 
invaders had conquered North India and had settled 
down in the country, that there was in India any 
growth of philosophic thought about the world as a 
whole. The problem of the universe did not interest 
the simple Dravidian folk. They only looked for an 
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explanation of the facts and troubles of village life. 
Their religion, therefore, did not advance beyond a 
crude animism and belief in village deities. Later on, 
after the Aryans had overrun a large part of India, and 
the Brahmans had established their ascendency as a 
priestly caste, the old Dravidian cults were influenced 
by the superior religion of the Aryans, and strongly 
reacted on them in turn. 

The earliest Indian philosophical systems arose in 
the sixth century B.C., under the stimulus of the desire 
to escape from transmigration. Two of these developed 
into new religions hostile to Hinduism, namely Jainism 
and Buddhism, while others remained in the old faith. 
All exercised a profound influence on the thought of 
India and also modified religious practice in certain 
respects. On the other hand, the crude ideas and 
barbarous cults of the omnipresent aboriginal tribes, 
constantly pressing upon the life of the Aryans, found 
entrance into their religion at many points. Thus the 
old polytheistic nature-worship of the Rigveda , with 
its animal sacrifices offered in the open air, and its 
simple, healthy rules for family and social life, was 
gradually transformed into a great mass of warring 
sects holding philosophical ideas and subtle theological 
systems, and condemning animal sacrifice, yet worship- 
ping gross idols, and bound by innumerable superstitions. 
Caste arose and became hardened into the most rigorous 
system of class distinctions that the world has ever 
seen, inspired and justified by the doctrine of transmi- 
gration and karma. 

What we now call Hinduism, therefore, is a strange 
medley of the most diverse forms of religion, ranging 
from the most subtle and abstruse systems of philo- 
sophy to primitive forms of animism. At the same 
time, the primitive forms of Dravidian religion have 
been in their turn greatly modified by Brahman influ- 
ence. For the most part, the same people in town 
and village worship the village deities and the Brahman 
gods. There are a few aboriginal tribes in some of the 
hill tracts who are still unaffected by Brahman ideas or 
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customs, but in the vast majority of the districts the 
worship of the village deities and the worship of Siva 
and Vishnu go on side by side; just as in China 
Confucianism and Taoism are not rival religions but 
complementary creeds. 

To the student of comparative religion the study of 
the weird rites and ceremonies connected with the 
propitiation of the village deities is interesting, because 
it reveals many points of contact with primitive forms 
of religion in other lands, and also because it enables 
the student to see these primitive religious ideas in very 
different stages of development. To the Christian the 
study has a still greater interest, because, amid all their 
repulsive features, these rites contain instinctive ideas 
and yearnings which find their satisfaction in the highest 
truths of Christianity. 

In the second edition I have tried to remedy defects 
and omissions that have been kindly pointed out by 
reviewers, and some chapters have been rearranged. 
It has been difficult, however, to know where to stop 
when attempting to supply omissions. The number of 
different gods and goddesses worshipped all over South 
India is enormous and the variety of local customs 
almost infinite. It is inevitable, therefore, that a large 
number of deities and customs, which are both interest- 
ing and important, should be omitted in a small book 
that can only aim at being a brief introduction to a vast 
subject. 

The chapter on the probable origin of the worship 
of village gods (Ch. VIII) has naturally provoked the 
most criticism. In the former chapters I have stated 
what I have heard and seen myself. In this chapter I 
rashly entered the field of conjecture and framed a 
hypothesis as to what may have happened about 7000 
years ago. Naturally I have laid myself open to attack. 
But in spite of the criticisms that have been made on 
my theory, I do not feel inclined to give it up, though 
it must necessarily remain incapable of proof. I am 
still of opinion that the totemistic theory of the origin 
of the sacrifices to the grama-devatas, or village 
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goddesses, as distinct from the offerings made to the 
spirits of ancestors or other deities, is on the whole 
most in accordance with the facts. Professor Elmore, 
in his able and most interesting book, Dravidian Gods 
in Modern Hinduism, criticizes the totemistic theory of 
the origin of the buffalo-sacrifice, which is the most 
important of the sacrifices offered to the grama-devatas, 
on three grounds, mainly because the existing stories, 
current amongst the people, suggest a historical origin 
for the rites. Professor Elmore conjectures from these 
stories that the sacrifices symbolize “the dire punish- 
ment and disgrace of a conquered enemy.” The cut- 
ting off of the head, the putting the foreleg in the mouth, 
the smearing of the nose with fat and the putting of a 
lighted lamp upon the forehead, are, in this theory, 
intended to express “ the supreme humiliation of a 
feared, despised, and defeated enemy.” So the proces- 
sion of the buffalo with a garland round its neck, through 
the village before the sacrifice, is described as “ the 
remnant of a triumphal procession in which the enemy 
was exhibited before the disgraceful death.” The 
sacrifice, therefore, represents the triumph of the 
Aryan invaders over the Dravidian aborigines and their 
“ mad gods. ” 

I must confess that this explanation seems to me 
very far-fetched and improbable, and entirely out of line 
with all that we know about the origin and meaning of 
sacrifice and ritual among other peoples, and it is open 
to the fatal objection that it compels us to assume that 
these buffalo-sacrifices originated at a comparatively 
late date, long after the Aryan invasion of North India 
and subsequent to the advance of the Aryans into 
South India, when the struggle with the Dravidians 
was over and the triumph of the Aryans assured. 
The stories which I have given in Chapter VII, and 
those which Professor Elmore gives in his book to 
support his theory, obviously belong to the time when 
the Pariahs of South India, who were originally a 
leading clan among the Dravidians, had been dethroned 
from their position and reduced to a state of seivitude 
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and degradation by Brahman influence. But it seems 
to me quite clear that the worship of the grama- 
devatas and the buffalo-sacrifice belong to a very 
much older period than this, and go back to the 
days long before the Aryan invasion, probably to the 
time when the Dravidian clans first came to India and 
settled down to an agricultural life. If that is true, it 
is impossible to interpret the meaning of rites and 
ceremonies which originated about 3000 or 4000 B.C. 
at the latest, by the light of legends which represent 
historical events that took place about three thousand 
years later. 

Again, in view of the facts that agricultural deities 
all over the world have been mainly female, and that 
many of the rites and ceremonies connected with the 
worship of the grama-devatas are obviously related to 
the harvest, I must still maintain my opinion that the 
reason why the grama-devatas are female is because 
they were originally agricultural deities. Professor 
Elmore's view, that the Dravidian deities are female 
because the Dravidian women were specially quarrel- 
some, vindictive and jealous, and that their tempers 
and curses made people feel that it was wise to pro- 
pitiate female spirits, seems to me a very improbable 
explanation, even if it were certain that Dravidian 
women were as much “ adepts in the use of bad langu- 
ages and vigorous terms of defamation ” six thousand 
years ago as some of them are to-day. 



CHAPTER I 



LEADING FEATURES OF THE RELIGION 

The worship of the Village Deity, or gr&ma-dcvata, 
as it is called in Sanskrit and in Tamil, forms an 
important part of the conglomerate of religious beliefs, 
customs, and ceremonies which are generally classed 
together under the term Hinduism. In almost every 
village and town of South India may be seen a shrine 
or symbol of the grama-devata, and in every village 
the grama-devata is periodically worshipped and pro- 
pitiated. As a rule this shrine is far less imposing 
than the Brahmanical temples in the neighbourhood ; 
very often it is nothing more than a small brick 
building three are four feet high, or a small enclosure 
with a few rough stones in the centre ; and often 
there is no shrine at all ; but still, when calamity 
overtakes the village, when pestilence or famine 
or cattle disease makes its appearance, it is to the 
village deity that the whole body of the villagers 
turn for protection. Siva and Vishnu may be more 
dignified beings, but the village deity is regarded 
as a more present help in trouble, and is more 
intimately concerned with the happiness and prosperity 
of the villagers. 

(a) The origin of this form of Hinduism is lost in 
antiquity; but it is certain that it represents a pre- 
Aryan cult of the Dravidian peoples, more or less 
modified in various parts of South India by Brah- 
manical influence ; and some details of the ceremonies 
seem to point back to a totemistic stage of religion. The 
normal function of the grama-devata is the guardian- 
ship of the village, but many of them are believed to 
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have other powers, especially in relation to disease and 
calamity. 

(b) The village deities and their worship are widely 
different from the popular Hindu deities , Siva and 
Vishnu, and the worship that centres in the great Hindu 
temples. 

1. Siva and Vishnu represent forces of nature : 
Siva symbolizes the power of destruction and the idea 
of life through death, Vishnu the power of preservation 
and the idea of salvation. Both these deities and the 
system of religion connected with them are the outcome 
of philosophic reflection on the universe as a whole. 
But the village deities, on the other hand, have no 
relation to the universe. They symbolize only the facts 
of village life . They are related, not to great world 
forces, but to such simple facts as cholera, small-pox, 
and cattle disease. 

2. Then, in the second place, village deities , with 
very few exceptions, are female . Siva and Vishnu, and 
the principal deities of the Hindu pantheon, are male. 
Their wives, it is true, play an important part in Hindu 
religious life — Kali especially, the “black one,” the 
wife of Siva, is the presiding deity of Calcutta, and is 
one of the chief deities of Bengal — but, speaking 
generally, in the Hindu pantheon the male deities are 
predominant and the female deities occupy a subordi- 
nate position. This is characteristic of the genius of 
the Aryan religion, but in the old Dravidian cults a 
leading feature was the worship of the female principle 
in nature. It is possible that this is due to the fact that 
the Aryan deities were the gods of a race of warriors, 
whereas the Dravidian deities were the goddesses of an 
agricultural people. All over the world, the gods of 
war are mostly male, while the agricultural deities are, 
for the most part, female ; and this naturally arises 
from the fact that war is the business of men, whereas, 
among primitive peoples, the cultivation of the fields 
was largely left to the women, and also from the fact 
that the idea of fertility is naturally connected with the 
female. All over Southern India, therefore, the 

2 
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village deities are almost exclusively female. In the 
Tamil country, it is true, most of them have male 
attendants, who are supposed to guard the shrines and 
carry out the commands of the goddesses ; but their 
place is distinctly subordinate and almost servile. One 
of these male deities, however, Iyenar, has an inde- 
pendent position. He generally has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night-watchman of the village. 
The compound of his shrine is generally crowded with 
clay figures of horses, great and small, on which he is 
supposed to ride round the village during the watches 
of the night, to keep off evil spirits. In the Telugu 
country, too, there is a being called Potu-Razu, who 
figures sometimes as the brother, sometimes as the 
husband, of the village goddess, and sometimes as 
merely an attendant ; but I have never met him as an 
independent deity and have always been told that sacri- 
fice is never offered to him alone, but only in conjunc- 
tion with one or more of the goddesses. 

3. Then, in the third place, the village deities are 
almost universally worshipped zvith animal sacrifices. 
Buffaloes, sheep, goats, pigs, and fowls are freely 
offered to them, sometimes in thousands. In the 
Tamil country, this custom is curiously modified by 
the influence of Brahmanism, which has imbued the 
villagers with the idea that the shedding of blood is 
low and irreligious, and it is remarkable that no animal 
sacrifices are ever offered to Iyenar. The male 
attendants accept them eagerly, and take toddy and 
cheroots into the bargain; but Iyenar is regarded as 
far too good a being to be pleased by the sight of 
bloodshed. 

4. Again, the pil juris , i.e. the priestly ministrants , 
the men who perform the puja , i.e . tht worship , are 
not Brahmans? but are drawn from all the other castes. 



1 The whole Hindu people in North India may be likened to 
a great step-pyramid, consisting of five stories. These are 
exclusive groups, marked off from each other by deep distinctions 
in religious and social standing and in ideal function : 
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It is hardly ever possible to make any general 
statement about any subject in India without at once 
being confronted with facts which seem to prove 
that you are wrong ; accordingly, I may mention that I 
have found cases where Brahmans officiate as pujaris at 
the shrines of village deities. I came across one such 
case at Negapatam ; wffiile, at Bangalore, I actually 
found a case where a Brahman widow was the minis- 
trant. About three miles from Tanjore, too, there is a 
temple of Mariamma served by Brahman priests. But 
no animal sacrifices are offered at the central shrine 
where Brahmans minister. In one corner of the temple 
area there is a separate shrine with an image of Mari- 
amma where animals are regularly sacrificed ; but at this 
shrine no Brahmans officiate. I believe that it is the 
only temple or shrine of Mariamma in South India 
where there are Brahman priests. But then, in these 
cases the Brahman pujari never has anything to do with 
animal sacrifices. These are always conducted entirely 
by men of lower castes, and, even so, it is a degradation 
for a Brahman to be connected as pujari with a shrine 
where such abominations take place ; but, according to 
the Indian proverb, “For the sake of one’s stomach 
one must play many parts.” Setting aside these 
exceptional cases, it may be stated generally that no 



Brahmans : priests 
Kshatriyas : kings and warriors 
Vai£yas : fanners and tradesmen 

Sudras : servants 



In North India these three 
groups are held to be of 
pure Aryan blood and 
called twice-born. 
Aboriginals, reckoned pure 
and admitted to the tem- 
ples. 

Unclean, untouchable ab- 
originals. 



Outcastes, Panchamas ( i.e . fifth- 
class men) 

Foreigners are held unclean, and are called mlecchas. In 
South India, it is to be noticed, the farmers, artisans, and trades- 
men are all classed as Sudras, and the Kshatriyas are practically 
non-existent. The population, therefore, is divided into three 
main groups : the Brahmans of Aryan blood ; the Sudras, who 
are Dravidians, admitted to the temples ; and the Outcastes, 
who are partly Dravidians and partly still older inhabitants, not 
admitted to the temples. 
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Brahmans are the priests of village deities, but that the 
pujaris are drawn from all other castes indiscriminately, 
while an important part in the worship, especially that 
connected with the buffalo-sacrifices, is even taken by 
Outcastes. As will be seen later on, the buffalo- 
sacrifice has special features of its own, and seems to 
retain traces of a primitive form of worship, which may 
possibly have originated in totemism. 

In addition to the grama-devatas, who are in a 
special sense the village deities, there are a large 
number of spirits of all kinds, male and female, who 
are worshipped by the villagers. The worship of 
departed ancestors played an important part in the old 
Dravidian religion and is still universal all over South 
India. So men and women, boys and girls, who have 
died violent or untimely deaths, or who have been notor- 
ious for their power or even their crimes, are frequently 
worshipped after death. It is probable that a large 
proportion of these gods have been reverenced for 
centuries , but many are of quite recent origin. Some 
were originally people who were murdered, or who 
during their lifetime were feared for their power or 
their crimes, or women who died in child-birth. It is 
easy to observe a deity in the making even at the 
present day. 

A district superintendent of police in the Telugu 
country told me that in 1904, at a village some twelve 
miles from Ellore, two little boys, minding cattle in the 
fields, thought they heard the sound of trumpets 
proceeding from an ant-hill. They told the story in 
the village, and at once the people turned out and did 
puja to the deity in the ant-hill. The fame of the deity’s 
presence spread like wild-fire far and wide, and the 
village became the centre of pilgrimages from all the 
country round about. Every Sunday as many as 5,000 
people, men and women, assembled before the ant-hill, 
and might be seen prostrate on their faces, rapt in 
adoration. The incident illustrates the ease with which 
a local cult springs up in India and suddenly becomes 
popular over a large district. 
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Another instance came to my notice a few years ago 
at Bezwada. A small boy, the son of well-to-do 
parents, was murdered near the town for the sake of his 
ornaments, and thrown into the canal. The body was 
discovered and placed under a tree near the bank of the 
canal, at a place where three roads meet. A little after, 
a small shrine, about a foot and a half high, was built 
by the parents under a tree to the spirit of the murdered 
boy. Then some one declared that he had made a vow 
at the shrine and obtained his desire. The fame of the 
shrine at once spread, the spirit of the boy rose quite to 
the rank of a minor deity, and a local worship speedily 
sprang up and became popular. When I last saw the 
shrine it had been enlarged and had become about 
twice its original size. 

About sixty years ago a Hindu widow, named 
Ramamma, lived between Bezwada and Hyderabad, 
farming some land left her by her husband. After a 
time she contracted immoral relations with one of her 
servants, Buddha Sahib. Her brother was so angry 
that he murdered them both. Then the cattle-plague 
broke out ; and the villagers connected it with the 
wrath of the murdered Ramamma, and instituted special 
rites to pacify her spirit. And now, whenever there is 
cattle-plague in the district, two rough wooden images, 
about two feet high, are made to represent Maddha 
Ramamma and Buddha Sahib, and, with two images of 
local goddesses as their attendants, are put on a small 
wooden cart and dragged in procession at night round 
all the principal streets of the village, accompanied by 
fireworks, music, and nautch-girls ( i.e . dancing-girls of 
loose character connected with Hindu temples). 
Finally, the cart is dragged to the boundary of the 
village lands and thrown into the territory of the 
adjacent village, in order to transfer to it the angry 
spirit of Ramamma. 

Temples have been built to Plague-amma during 
the last ten years, as a result of the prevalence of 
plague. 

Special reverence is paid to persons who come to 
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an untimely end, c.g. to the spirits of girls who die be- 
fore marriage, but when the circumstances of their 
death specially strikes the imagination of the general 
public, the reverence which is ordinarily confined to the 
family expands into a regular local cult. 

Then, again, there is the spirit of the boundary 
stone, the spirits of hills and rivers, forests and trees, 
the deities of particular arts and crafts, who are wor- 
shipped by particular classes of the population. The 
worship of serpents, especially the deadly cobra, is 
common all over South India. In one village of the 
Wynaad I came across a Mission school which was 
visited almost daily by a large cobra, which glided 
undisturbed and harmless through the school-room. 
Neither teachers nor pupils would have dared to kill it. 
Constantly they fed it with milk. In many towns and 
villages large slabs of stone with figures of cobras, often 
two cobras intertwined, carved in bas-relief are seen on 
a platform under a large tree. They are worshipped 
especially by women who want children. 



CHAPTER II 



NAMES, CHARACTERS, AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE VILLAGE GODS 

(a) The names of village deities are legion. Some 
of them have an obvious meaning, many are quite un- 
intelligible to the people themselves, and I have often 
failed to get any clue to their origin, even from native 
pandits. They differ in almost every district, and often 
the deities worshipped in one village will be quite 
unknown in other villages five or six miles off. In 
Masulipatam on the East Coast, in the Telugu country, 
the following were given me as the names of the village 
deities worshipped in the district, viz. Mutyalamma, 
the pearl goddess ( amma or amman is only a female 
termination); Chinnintamma, the goddess who is head 
of the house ; Challalamma, the goddess presiding over 
buttermilk ; Ghantalamma, the goddess who goes with 
bells ; Yaparamma, the goddess who transacts business ; 
Mamillamma, the goddess who sits under a mango tree ; 
Gangamma, the water goddess, who in this district is 
the protectress against small-pox. 

But, at a village about twenty miles from Masuli- 
patam, I found that fifteen different goddesses were 
worshipped in the neighbourhood, of whom only four 
were identical with those of Masulipatam. Some were 
named after the villages from which they had been 
imported, e.g . Addankamma, the goddess from Addanki, 
and Pandilamma, the goddess from Pandil ; others had 
names derived from common objects of country life, e.g. 
Wanamalamma, the goddess of the tope, Balamma, the 
goddess of the cart, and Sltalamma, the water goddess. 

In the Ellore district, farther west, the deities 
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worshipped are chiefly Gahgamma, who is sometimes 
called Mahalakshmi (one of the names of Vishnu’s 
wife), and sometimes Chamalamma (another name of 
Kali, the wife of Siva), and Poleramma, the boundary 
goddess, and Ankamma, who is regarded as the goddess 
of cholera and disease generally. 

Farther west than Ellore, across the hills, in the 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts, the village goddess is 
often known simply as Peddamma (great goddess) or 
Chinnamma (little goddess). In many villages, how- 
ever, of these districts these names are unknown, and 
the village deities are called Gahgamma, Polamma, 
and Sunkalamma, etc. In some villages the village 
deities consist of Potu-Razu and his seven sisters, 
who are known by various names. In one village 
they were given me as Peddamma, Isondamma, 
Maramma, Ankalamma, Nukalamma, Vasukota, Ellam- 
ma, and Arikamma. 

Again, Kaliamma or Kail is said to be the only one 
of the village goddesses whose name is found in the 
Vedas. She is an avatar a , or incarnation of the eight 
powers of the universe. The story told about her is 
that a demon named Mahishasura (the buffalo demon) 
gave great offence to Siva, and was condemned to death. 
But, owing to a privilege bestowed on him by Siva 
himself, he could not be slain by the Trimurti 1 nor by 
any male deity. So the task was given to Kali, who 
successfully accomplished it, and so won a place among 
village deities. 

At Cuddalore I visited a shrine of the goddess 
Mmachiamman at the village of Devanampatnam. It 
stands on the seashore on a low ridge of sand. There 
is no building, but an oblong space about 20 by 12 feet is 
enclosed on three sides by rows of clay figures, the 
eastern end towards the sea being left open. On the 
western side of the oblong, facing the sea, there were 



1 This word is used for an image with three heads, representing 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva as a triple manifestation of the 
divine nature. 
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two small clay figures, apparently a man and a woman, 
seated in the centre. They were about a foot high 
with the remains of old garlands on them. To the 
left and right of them were figures of seven virgins 
(or Saptakannigais) , very well modelled in clay and 
about nine inches high. In front of them and beside 
them were the figures of male guardians and atten- 
dants. On each side of the images of the virgins was a 
figure of a large round fish, with open mouth and staring 
eyes, and seated on the back of each fish were the 
figures of a man and a woman. The pujarl of the 
shrine told me that the woman was Minachi the fish- 
goddess, and the man Madurai-Viran. Beside each 
fish were figures of guardians and attendants. 
The north and south sides of the oblong, which are 
about twenty-one feet in length, are formed by clay 
figures of horses and elephants, some of them with men 
on their backs. The elephants are quaint creatures, 
very like horses with trunks. The horses are not 
in this case steeds of the god Iyenar, but simply 
the attendants of Minachi and the seven virgins. 
Animal sacrifices, consisting of goats, cocks, etc., 
are offered to these deities once a year at an annual 
festival. The people at the shrine gave the name of the 
fish as something like ullai ; but the translator of the 
district and sessions court of South Arcot told me 
that the fish on which Minachi and Madurai-Viran are 
seated is the ullan fish, which is a sea-fish that runs 
up the river in flood-times, when the bar is open, and 
generally travels a considerable distance till it meets 
with an anicut or some similar obstacle. It gets very 
fat and-is a favourite dish. The goddess Minachi, who 
is seated on it, is commonly worshipped by fishermen, 
who swear by her name. She is the goddess worship- 
ped in the great temple of Madura together with the 
god Siva. Madurai-Viran is a male attendant of nearly 
all the village goddesses throughout the Tamil country, 
and he is generally represented by a small conical stone 
or the image of a man carved in bas-relief on a stone 
slab, standing outside the shrine. 
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The Saptakannigais (the seven virgins), or Akasa- 
kannigais (the heavenly virgins), are the tutelary 
deities of tanks, and the figures of the Kannigais seated 
in a row are often carved on a small stone and placed 
on tank bunds, especially at places where the tank has 
been breached. In the North Arcot district they are 
described as female creatures who are very quarrel- 
some, and, when they fight, breaches are caused in the 
tanks by the stamping of their feet. At the same time 
they are supposed to protect tanks, and when the flood 
rises to a dangerous point, it is said that one of the 
Kannigais, in the shape of a little child, runs through 
the village knocking at the doors and calling up the 
villagers to come and protect the bund. It is believed 
that people walking alone along a tank bund have some- 
times met the Saptakannigais, going in procession 
with horses and torches, and that any one who sees them 
invariably dies. The district judge told me that, in a 
case which came before him in the North Arcot district, 
a man who really died by a fracture of his skull, because 
a cousin of his had hit him on the head with a thick 
sugarcane, was reported to have died as the result of 
meeting a procession of the Saptakannigais on the tank 
bund, and that the village magistrate excused himself for 
not reporting the man’s death, because he considered 
it to be a death by natural causes. 

A male deity, called Kuttandavar, is worshipped in 
many parts of the Tamil country, especially in the 
South Arcot district. At the village of Devanam- 
patnam, near Cuddalore, I saw an image of this god in 
a small shrine built of brick, with a rough pandal of 
bamboos, thatched with cocoanut leaves, in front of it. 
The image consisted of a head, like a big mask, about 
three feet high, with a rubicund face, strong features, 
moustaches turning up at the end, lion’s teeth project- 
ing downwards outside the mouth from the angles of 
the upper jaw, and a tall conical head-dress, called in 
Tamil Krittam . Below this stone there was a small 
stone head about one and a half feet high, which was a 
miniature of the larger figure. It was finely chiselled and 
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the people told me that it was the work of the stone-masons 
who made the new images of Tirupapuliyur temple. 
Both images had the mark of Vishnu on their foreheads, so 
also had the pujari of the shrine. The pujari said that 
the images represented the god Kuttandavar, and he told 
me the following legend about him. The god Indra, for 
the crime of murdering a Brahman, became incarnated 
in the form of Kuttandavar, and a curse was laid upon 
him that his body should rot away, leaving only the 
head ; with the result that no one would give him his 
daughter in marriage ; because, if they were married in 
the morning, his body would rot away before the even- 
ing and so the bride would become a widow and the tali 
be cut. Sri Krishna, however, took pity on him, 
assumed the female form of Mohini, and consented 
to be married to him in the morning, and then, as he 
vanished all but the head, the tali was cut in the even- 
ing. In memory of this event, during the festival, 
which is celebrated in the month of Chitrai (April), a 
crowd of men dressed as women come to the shrine 
with tails on their necks. In the evening at sunset the 
tali is cut, because the god has died and all the people 
dressed as women have become widows. The festival, 
therefore, is necessarily limited to the day-time. Fowls 
and goats are sacrificed to the god a little distance in 
front of the shrine. The festival is attended by all non- 
Brahman castes. The people who showed me the 
shrines said that Kuttandavar is so named from an 
Asura, or Demon or Kuttu, whom the god killed. But 
as Kuttandavar is especially the god of the actors or 
dancers, or Kuttadis , who are very numerous in South 
Arcot and are a sub-division of the Padaiyachi caste, it 
seems likely that the name is derived from Kuttadi 
(a dancer or actor). I was told that wherever the 
V aniyar s or Padaiyachis are in great numbers, for instance, 
in the South Arcot, Coimbatore and Salem districts, 
and in the city of Madras, one is sure to see a large 
number of shrines of the god Kuttandavar. The worship 
of this god is, however, not considered to be very 
respectable. There is apparently no immorality con- 
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nected with his worship, but more respectable members 
of the caste do not like men dressing like women. 
The members of the Padaiyachi caste, therefore, who 
have been educated in recent years and have risen 
in the social scale, tend to give up the worship of 
Kuttandavar. . 

I have often seen on the seashore of Madras a 
conical heap of sand, about three inches high, standing 
on a small platform of sand, with camphor and incense in 
a small earthenware vessel or in a heap of old netting. 
The conical heap of sand represents the goddess 
Kanniamma, the grama-devata of the fishing village. 
The fishermen have told me that she is the goddess who 
gives them fish and enables them to make a living, and 
that they make these offerings to her when fish are scarce 
and they have reason to think that she is angry. This 
illustrates the characteristic feature of all animistic 
worship. Its chief if not only motive is to propitiate 
the angry deity. Probably something of the same 
feeling lurks beneath the custom of Roman Catholic 
fishermen, when they bring holy water from the church 
and sprinkle it on their nets after they have toiled all 
the day and caught nothing. Probably the object of this 
custom is to exorcise a malignant spirit from the 
nets. 

In the Mysore country I came across quite a different 
set of names for the village goddesses. At one village, 
near Bangalore, the name of the goddess was Mahesvar- 
amma (great goddess), also called Savaramma (she 
who rides on horseback). Her sister, Doddamma, and 
her brother, Munesvara, share in the worship paid to 
her. At another village a goddess, called Pujamma 
(she who is worshipped), was shown to me. She was 
said to be the local goddess of the Madigas , the lowest 
section of the Outcastes in the Telugu country ; but at 
the same time the Sudras 1 make vows to her, to induce 
her to ward off diseases from their homes, and then 
fulfil their vows by sacrificing buffaloes or thrusting 



1 See note on p. 19 above. 
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silver pins through their cheeks. Annamma is the 
principal goddess at another shrine in Bangalore City, 
and in the same shrine are six other deities, Chandesvar- 
amma, Mayesvaramma, Maramma (the cholera god- 
dess), Udalamma (she of the swollen neck), Kokka- 
lamma (the goddess of coughs), Sukhajamma (the 
goddess of measles and small-pox). 

At some villages a little distance from Bangalore 
the deity was simply the grama-devata, the village 
goddess. In Mysore City the grama-devata is know as 
Bisal-Mariamma (Bisal in Canarese means sunlight, 
and I was told that Mari means iakti x or power). The 
deity seems to have been originally connected with 
sun-worship. I was told that her shrines are never 
covered with a roof, and one of the symbols represent- 
ing the deity is a brass pot full of water with a small 
mirror leaning against it, called Kunna-Ka7i?iadi> i.c. 
eye-mirror. 

There are seven Mari deities, all sisters, who are 
worshipped in Mysore. ( All the seven sisters are 
regarded vaguely as wives or sisters of Siva. 

In Mysore villages Mahadeva-Amma, the great 
goddess, and Huliamma, the tiger-goddess, are found ; 
and doubtless there are countless other names in the 
Mysore State for the many deities who are worshipped 
as the guardians of the villages and the averters of 
epidemics and other misfortunes. 

It is quite probable that, originally, in South India 
the village goddesses had all quite simple names, such 
as Uramma or Grama-devata, both meaning village 
goddess, or Peddamma, great mother, and that the 
imagination of the villagers gradually invented special 
titles for their own guardian deities. But at the present 
time the village deities consist of a most miscellaneous 
collection of spirits, good, bad, and indifferent, who 

1 The chief Hindu gods are held to be actionless, far with- 
drawn from the bustle of the universe. In each case, however, 
the god’s energy manifests itself in his wife, who is called his 
iakti . Those Hindus who worship Kali, the wife of Siva, are 
called iaktas . For Mari see also p. 32. 
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baffle all attempt at classification, enumeration, or 
explanation. A few of them, like Mariamma and 
Iyenar, have won their way to general respect or fear 
among the Tamil people ; and, where Brahman influence 
is strong, there has been an obvious attempt, as we 
have seen, to connect the village goddesses with the 
popular worship of Siva or Vishnu; but it is more than 
doubtful whether, originally, they had anything to do 
with either Saivism or Vaishnavism. The stories told 
about them in the folklore of the people, which re- 
present them as avatftras, z.c. incarnations of Siva, 
were probably quite late inventions, to account for 
names and ceremonies whose meaning had long been 
lost. 

(b) The characters of the goddesses vary consider- 
ably. The villagers do not regard them as evil spirits, 
but neither do they regard them as unmixed benefactors. 
They are rather looked upon as beings of uncertain 
temper, very human in their liability to take offence. 
At Cocanada the pujaris told me that the village god- 
dess, who is significantly called Nukalamma from a 
colloquial Tamil word meaning “to beat,” causes all 
sorts of trouble and is dreaded as an evil spirit. But 
when an epidemic of cholera breaks out, they, curiously 
enough, install another goddess, called Maridiamma, in 
her place, and offer sacrifices to her instead of to 
Nukalamma, a proceeding calculated, one would have 
thought, to give dire offence. 

Mahakall, i.e. great Kali, is another form or avatara 
of the same goddess. She is supposed to be a deity of 
furious temper, and to be the cause of the prevalence of 
cholera. She is also known as Vira-Mahakali 1 or Ugra- 
Mahakali , 2 to denote her rage and fury. 

Another deity of similarly violent temper is 
Angalamma, who is worshipped largely in the Coim- 
batore district. The idea seems to be that all who 
worship the Ashta £akti y or eight powers of the 



1 Vira is a Sanskrit word meaning heroic. 

3 Ugra is a Sanskrit word meaning fierce. 
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universe, will attain to bliss, while the others will be 
destroyed by Angalamma. The people worship her to 
avoid falling victims to her unquenchable anger, since 
her main object is believed to be to devour and consume 
everything that comes in her way. She is said 
especially to have a great relish for bones ! 

Another deity of a very different disposition is 
Kamachiamma , 1 whose name implies that she is full of 
good and gracious qualities. She is reported to have 
been born a Brahman girl, and then to have become the 
avatara of one of the Ashta Sakti. 

Another benevolent deity is Thuropathlamma, who 
is reported to have been the wife of a Rishi and a very 
virtuous woman ; so, in her next birth, she was allowed 
to be born a king’s daughter. Accordingly when 
Thurupatham, King of Panchala, offered a puthraydgam 
(putrayaga, i.e . a sacrifice to obtain a child) she came 
forth from the fire. She afterwards became the wife 
of the Pandavas, the five brothers famous in the great 
Hindu epic, the Mahdbhdrata y and is regarded as one of 
the Ashta Sakti. 

(c) The functions of the different goddesses are not 
at all clearly marked in the Telugu country. The 
people often told me “They are only different names 
for the same goddess.” In some places there is a 
special cholera goddess, e.g . Ankamma, and in others 
a special small-pox goddess, e.g. Gangamma ; but as a 
rule the infliction and removal of epidemics and disasters 
is a general function of all goddesses alike. On the 
other hand, in the Coimbatore, Tanjore, and Trichino- 
poly districts of the Tamil country, where the people 
have been for many generations past far more influenced 
by civilization and Brahmanism than in the Telugu 
country, I found that the functions of different deities 
were far more differentiated and that often elaborate 
stories were current as to their origin and characters. 
For example, one of the deities worshipped in almost 



1 Sanskrit KamakshI, ** the love-eyed one,” an epithet of Kali, 
the wife of Siva. 
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every village in the Tamil country is Mariamma or 
Mari, the goddess of small-pox. 

It is noticeable that Mariamma is not found in any 
temples dedicated to one of the seven sisters, as she is 
considered superior to them in power and much worse 
in temper. The seven sisters are supposed to be kind 
and indulgent, while Mariamma is vindictive and inexor- 
able and difficult to propitiate. The boundary goddess 
is worshipped in the Tanjore district under the name 
of Kali, and her special function is to prevent 
any evil coming from without into the village of which 
she is the guardian, while the seven sisters are 
supposed to guard against any evil arising within the 
village itself. Though Mariamma keeps herself aloof 
from the seven sisters, I came across, in the South 
Arcot district, a shrine dedicated to Kanniamma (who 
was said to be another form of Mariamma and to 
preside over small-pox), in which were clay images of 
seven brothers. The youngest, called Muni (ghost), 
was the tallest and was represented by a larger clay 
figure seated on a raised platform, with his six smaller 
brothers standing beside him. 

In the Tamil districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly 
and Cuddalore, the names of village deities most 
commonly met with are Pidari, which is often used as 
a generic name of village deities, Mariamma, Kali, 
Seliamma, Draupati , 1 and Angalamma. Mariamma 
is the commonest of them all, and her function is always 
to inflict or ward off small-pox. Pidari is supposed to 
act as guardian against evil spirits and epidemics, 
especially cholera. Kali is often regarded as especially 
the protectress against evil spirits that haunt forests 
and desolate places, and against wild beasts. In some 
parts she is the special goddess of the bird-catchers. 
But in some villages she is also the guardian against 
cholera. Except, however, in the villages near Tanjore, 
I hrve not met with Kali in the capacity of a boundary 
goddess. In other places there are curious ceremonies 



1 This is for Draupadi, the heroine of the Mahabhdrata. 
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connected with the boundary-stone, ellai-kal as it is 
called, and I was told in one village that in the boundary- 
stone reside evil spirits, which it is the object of the 
ceremonies to propitiate. In another village I found 
that there was a festival to a goddess called Ellai- 
Pidari . 1 

( d ) Male deities . Next to Mariamma, the deity 
that is most universally worshipped among the Tamils 
is Iyenar, and, as already stated, he is the one village 
deity, largely worshipped in the Tamil country, who 
seems to be an exception to the general rule that the 
village deities are female. In almost every Tamil 
village there is a shrine of Iyenar, who is regarded as 
the watchman of the village, and is supposed to patrol 
it every night, mounted on a ghostly steed, a terrible 
sight to behold, scaring away the evil spirits. He has 
always a separate shrine, and is not, like Munadian 
and Madurai- Vlran , 2 simply an attendant of a local 
goddess. His shrine may be known by the clay or 
concrete figures of horses ranged on either side of the 
image or piled about in the compound of the shrine 
in admired confusion. The horses are offered by 
devotees, and represent the steeds on which he rides 
in his nightly rounds. He is regarded by the villagers 
as a good and benevolent protector, of far higher 
character than the disreputable Madurai-Viran. 

Another male deity, of much inferior character to 
Iyenar, who is sometimes worshipped separately, is 
Karuppanna. As a rule he is simply one of the 
subordinate male attendants of the village goddess : 
but in some places I have met with separate shrines to 
Karuppanna, where he presides as the chief deity. At 
one of these shrines worship was offered exclusively by 
Pariahs . 3 At another place the evil spirit residing in 
the boundary-stone was called Ellai-Karuppu. 

In one village in the Trichinopoly district, I came 

1 See below and cf. p. 101. 

3 Vlran is the Tamil form of Viva , hero. 

* The chief group of Outcastes in the Tamil country. 

3 
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across a male deity known as Raja Vayan (King 
Father), who was represented by four or five stakes, 
about five or six feet high, with iron spear-heads on 
top. The spears were stuck on one side of a stone 
platform under a tamarind and an areca tree, and 
reminded me of the wooden stakes representing Potu- 
Razu in the Telugu country. In one shrine belonging 
exclusively to the Pariahs of a village, I found that the 
chief deities were all male and not female. Whether 
these independent and semi-independent male deities 
have in all cases developed out of the subordinate male 
attendants of the village deities, or whether they belong 
to another Dravidian cult, it is difficult to say. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE CULT 

Shrines, Symbols, Ministrants, Festivals 

Shrines . The shrines of the village deities, desti- 
tute of uniformity or comeliness, are characteristic of 
this whole system of religion. They represent the 
dwelling-places of petty local deities concerned with the 
affairs of a petty local community. They express the 
meanness of a religion of fear. There is nothing about 
them to suggest feelings of adoration or love. Some of 
the shrines, especially in the Tamil country, are fairly 
large buildings, ornamented with grotesque figures, 
almost rivalling in size and architectural features the 
local temples of Siva and Vishnu. The shrines of 
Iyenar are distinguished by figures of horses great and 
small, on which he is supposed to ride round the village 
every night to chase away the evil spirits. But the 
majority of the shrines are mean little brick buildings of 
various shapes and sizes, often no more than four or 
five feet high, with a rough figure of the deity inside, 
carved in bas-relief on a small stone. In many villages 
the shrine is simply a rough stone platform under a 
tree, with stones or iron spears stuck on it to represent 
the deity. Often a large rough stone with no carving 
on it is stuck up in a field or under a tree, and serves 
for shrine and image alike. The boundary-stone of 
the village lands is very commonly regarded as a 
habitation of a local deity, and might be called a shrine 
or symbol with equal propriety. 1 In many villages of 



1 See above, p. 33, 
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the Telugu country there is no permanent shrine at all, 
but a temporary one is put up made of bamboo and 
cloth to accommodate the deity whenever a festival is 
held. It seems probable that this “tent of meeting” 
represents the primitive use, and that the permanent 
shrine was a later development, when individual wor- 
shippers began to make offerings in times of domestic 
trouble, and when the village community as a whole 
realized more fully the need of help and protection in 
the ordinary affairs of daily life. 

Sy??ibols . The images or symbols, by which the 
village deities are represented, are /Imost as diverse as 
their names. In some of the more primitive villages 
there is no permanent image or symbol of the deity at 
all ; but a clay figure of the goddess is made by the 
potter, or the goldsmith, for each festival and then cast 
away beyond the boundaries of the village when the 
festival is ended. In other villages the deity is repre- 
sented simply by a stone pillar standing in a field, or on 
a stone platform under a tree, or in a small enclosure 
surrounded by a stone wall. Often the stones, which 
represent the different deities, are simply small conical 
stones not more than five or six inches high, blackened 
with the anointing oil. It is difficult to see anything at 
all peculiar in them which in any way fits them to be 
symbols of the goddesses or their male attendants. In 
more civilized parts a slab of stone has the figure of a 
woman roughly carved upon it, sometimes with four, 
six, or eight arms, holding various implements in her 
hands, sometimes with only two arms, and sometimes 
with none at all. 

Here is the description of a typical image which I 
saw in the Trichinopoly district. It was a stone figure 
of a woman, about two and a half feet high, with eight 
arms, and in her hands a knife, a shield, a bell, a devil’s 
head, a drum, a three-pronged fork, a goad, and a piece 
of rope : 1 truly a collection of articles worthy of a 
schoolboy’s pocket ! Another image of the goddess 

* Most of these objects appear in the hands of images of Siva 
or of his wife Kali. 
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made of the five metals (gold, silver, brass, copper, 
and lead) was kept, strangely enough, in the temple of 
Siva, about two hundred yards off, for use in processions. 
It is very common in the Tamil districts to find a stone 
image fixed in the shrine, and a small portable metal 
image, which is used in processions during the festival. 1 

Very often, too, the goddess is represented in 
processions by a brass pot filled with water and decorat- 
ed with margosa 2 leaves. I saw one of these brass 
pots in a shrine of Kaliamma at Shiyali, in the Tanjore 
district. It was about a foot high and a foot in diameter 
at the base, and had four tubes sticking out just below 
the neck. In other Tamil villages, where the image is 
fixed in the shrine and there is no metal image to carry 
in procession, an earthenware pot is used, filled with 
water and decorated with margosa leaves. 

At Irungalur, in the Trichinopoly district, I found a 
small enclosure sacred to Kurumbaiamma, outside the 
village, without any image or sacred stones in it at all, 
and I was told that during the festival a small pandal 
( i.e . booth) of leaves is erected in the enclosure, under 
which a small earthen pot, curiously decorated, is placed 
to represent the goddess. The pot is filled with water, 
and has a silver two-anna piece ( 2d. ) put inside it. Some 
cocoanut and oleander flowers are stuck in the mouth of 
the pot, surrounded and concealed by a sheaf of mango 
leaves, tied together by tender shoots of the banana tree. 
This bunch of mango leaves is then decorated with 
flowers, a small pointed stick of bamboo, with a lime 
stuck on the end, is inserted at the top of the bunch, and 
by the side of the lime a small silver umbrella with a 
silver handle. The decoration varies locally. This 
decorated pot is placed on a small platform of sand, and 
about eight measures of rice are heaped round the base 
of it. It is called karagam , i.e . the pot, and is carefully 
prepared at the chief local shrine of Kurumbaiamma, 

1 This practice is borrowed from Hindu temples. 

* The margosa or neem tree is an evergreen bearing white 
flowers, Melia Azadirachta, and is frequently associated with 
village divinities. 
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about a mile outside the village, and during the festival 
is treated exactly like the goddess. It is taken round in 
procession on the head of a pujarl to the sound of tom- 
toms 1 and pipes ; offerings of fruit and flowers are made 
to it ; a lamb is sacrificed before it, and it is worshipped 
with the orthodox prostrations. 

The use made of the karagam is also worth notice. 
The following is from an article by Mr. F. J. Richards, 
I.C1.S. : — 

“ The cholera goddess is popularly believed to be 
the mother of the washerman. He is therefore chosen 
to officiate as the pujari, as the son alone can hope to 
succeed in propitiating such a fierce divinity. 

4 ‘ A karagam is prepared ; and the village washerman 
bathes early in the morning and places it on his head. 
Then, holding a sickle in one hand and margosa leaves in 
the other, he goes through the village dancing. Before 
the karagam procession takes place, all the villagers 
pour large quantities of ragi gruel into the big iron 
buckets used for baling water. When two or three 
of such buckets are filled, the poor people of the village 
are fed. The washerman dances at the place where 
the food is distributed. After dusk, when the procession 
passes through the village, sheep are sacrificed at the 
important centres in the village, and the blood collected 
in a mud vessel. The washerman, with the karagam 
on his head, goes on dancing through the limits of the 
village, preceded by the village musicians. At the 
point where his village borders on the adjoining village 
he places the karagam and the blood which had been 
collected at the different places of sacrifice, and returns 
home after taking a bath on his way. The goddess is 
believed to be propitiated by this, and any further 
attacks of cholera are attributed to the perfunctory 
discharge of this duty by the washerman. The sacri- 
ficial victims are sheep only, and the method of sacrifice 
is decapitation. The deity is thus propitiated and 

1 A tom-tom is a native drum. It is usually shaped like a 
small barrel, and beaten at both ends with the hands and fingers. 
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